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Editorial Note.... 


This little pamphlet, issued on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Cooperative Trading Company of Waukegan, Illinois, is an 
attempt to briefly outline the history, development, and ac- 
complishments of the society since its organization in May, 1911. 

The progress of the society from its humble beginning to one 
of the outstanding cooperative institutions in the United States 
is an imp:¢ssive examp'e of successful cooperation by city con- 
sumers. The fact that the organization is a combination of a 
consumers’ and producers’ cooperative adds to its interest as a 
practical demonstration in the solving of their economic problems. 

An increasing number of requests for information on the 
nature and activities of the society in the past few years reflects 
the growing interest in Consumers’ Cooperation. Whenever pos- 
sible it is glad to extend a helping hand. It is the hope that this 
publication will serve to answer these many inquiries and that it 
may lead to a better understanding of the organization among 
the consumers of its own community. 

The material presented is not the work of the writer alone. 
Much of it has been prepared from the notes of the general 
manager, Jacob Liukku, and others of the society. 


Arvo KANERVO 
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MAIN STORE AND OFFICE WITH DAIRY PLANT IN REAR 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


Early in the present century, following a period of cooperative 
experiments which failed to establish a permanent movement, 
successful consumers’ cooperatives were founded in the Eastern, 
Central and Northern States. Holding true to Rochdale coopera- 
tive principles and methods, they demonstrated the practicability 
of cooperative principles in American life. Among these was the 
Cooperative Trading Company of Waukegan, Illinois. 

A few cans of milk purchased by a small group of housewives 
refusing to accept the dictates of milk dealers proved to be the 
stepping stones leading to its organization. It was in the fall of 
1910. Mi’k dealers of the town had raised the price of milk from 
six to eight cents per quart. Protests to the dealers were futile. 
A small buying club was formed by housewives of the South 
Side for the purchase of milk directly from the farmers. The milk 
sold for six cents per quart with a small margin of profit. The 
thrifty housewives were in business for themselves. 
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Our First MILK WAGON 


Inspired by the success of the women’s venture, the men dis- 
cussed the formation of a cooperative organization. These people 
were Finns. They were a part of the large immigration from 
European countries that had come to work in the rising indus- 
tries. As in other lands, Rochdale Cooperation in Finland already 
was a growing movement. Some had been members’ of coopera- 
tive societies and were familiar with its history and basic prin- 
ciples. Meetings were held, educational work carried on, and the 
society took shape. On May 5, 1911, sixty-two persons incor- 
porated as the Cooperative Dairy with a capitalization of $2,000. 
Several Swedes were among the first members. A private dealer 
sold his equipment to the cooperators for $500. The processing 
and distribution of milk passed into the hands of the consumers. 

NEW QUARTERS AND DEPARTMENTS 

Two years later, with business increased to the point where it 
was necessary to expand, new quarters were built on the present 
site of the society at 665 McAllister Ave. Additional equipment 
was purchased as another private dealer, with sales declining with 
the healthy growth of the cooperative, was ready to sell out. In 
1916 a grocery and meat department were added to meet the 
demands of the membership. The name was changed in the same 
year to Cooperative Trading Company. 
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THE First BUILDING 


With the growth of the society difficulties arose which at times 
threatened the very existence of the organization. One of the 
most serious handicaps was the lack of business experience. Cen- 
tral organizations of cooperatives to which the society might have 
turned for aid had not yet been established. Losses in the new 
departments placed a greater burden on the dairy. Improper 
bookkeeping methods added to the confusion. Frequent changes 
in the management failed to bring any improvement. Showing 
the faith of the membership, funds for its operation came largely 
from the savings of the cooperators. 

In 1917 the Cooperative Central Exchange (now the Central 
Cooperative Wholesale) of Superior, Wisconsin, was organized 
by some fifteen cooperative societies of the north central states. 
By request of the society an auditor from the Exchange, H. V. 
Nurmi, came to examine the records and to set up a more ade- 
quate system of bookkeeping. About the same time, Jacob Liukku, 
present manager of the society, came from Detroit to fill the posi- 
tion of bookkeeper. A short time later he took over the manage- 
ment. A general improvement in the financial condition was 
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ONE OF THE DELIVERY WAGONS 


immediately noted and a gradual increase in patronage pulled it 
to safer shores. 
EXPANSION OF SERVICES 

Expansion by the establishment of a branch store was under- 
taken in 1925. In response to the requests of customers on the 
west side, a branch grocery and meat market was added to serve 
that section of the city. A second and larger expansion took 
place a few years later. This was the purchase of a “cooperative” 
association which had been organized as early as 1907. It was 
known as the Finnish Mercantile Cooperative Association. But 
this was a cooperative in mame only. Membership was limited to 
a small group. Profits were distributed on the basis of stock and 
none as purchase rebates. The buildings of the association ad- 
joined those of the society. A small dairy, grocery, meat market, 
and bakery had been established. In 1928 the association sold 
out its entire holdings to the Cooperative Trading Company for 
$50,000. As a result of the purchase, a bakery department added 
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WASHINGTON 
STREET BRANCH 
Opened 1925 
The First Branch 


Store 


to the service the society was giving to the people of the com- 
munity. j 

Making every effort to reach the people in different sections 
of the community, expansion by branches and the extending of 
milk routes was consistently carried on. A second branch was 
established on the northwest side in 1929. In the following year 
the society increased its property holdings by the purchase of a 
large tract of land ideally located for expansion into the field of 
automotive service and additional business facilities. In 1931 a 
small grocery store on the property became Branch No. 3 in the 
cooperative family. With its fourth branch store the society ex- 
tended its services during the same year to a neighboring town, 
Highwood. IIl., ten miles south of Waukegan. At the same time 
milk de'iveries were reaching to other towns and villages along 
the north shore. In the summer of 1935 a fifth branch store was 
opened on the north side. 

Not content with limiting its services to the distribution of 
food products, the close of the twenty-fifth year of operation 
found a $20,000 expansion program well under way. Gasoline 
and oil, long the subject of discussion at membership meetings of 
the society, will be added. A filling station and bulk plant is 
under construction upon the tract purchased for this purpose and 
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INTERIOR VIEW 


OF ONE OF THE 


BRANCH : 


GROCERY STORES 


a modern store building will replace the branch store located on 
the site. Large savings to the cooperators will undoubtedly be 
effected through the entry into this new field. Already more 
than $200,000 has been returned to the people of the community 
in the form of patronage rebates. 

A COMMUNITY INSTITUTION 

From its very beginning the cooperators were determined to 
make the society a community institution. True to cooperative 
ideals, open. membership to all regardless of race or creed was 
stressed. The membership ledger of the society includes every 
nationality and race in the community. At the beginning of the 
year, 1936, the society had 2,066 members. 

Economic conditions have fostered the growth of cooperative 
societies in other communities and the society frequently receives 
requests for information and advice on cooperative methods. A 
growing conviction that economic stability may be achieved only 
by eliminating the competitive methods of business has directed 
attention to consumers’ cooperation. In many of the European 
countries the movement has advanced to a point where its influence 
is an important factor in the economic life of the nation. The 
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cooperative movement of England embraces a total of 6,500,000 
families. In Sweden, which is outstanding for its favorable eco- 
nomic conditions and high standard of living, the movement has 
effectively curbed the exploitation of consumers by powerful or- 
ganizations of profit seeking business. 

Through affiliation with wholesale and educational federations 
of cooperative organizations, the society has aligned itself with 
the world-wide movement in the promotion of cooperative ideals. 
The society, through its membership in District and National 
leagues, is a member of the International Cooperative Alliance, 
representative of more than 100,000,000 individual members in 
41 countries. 

With the close of a quarter of a century of cooperative achieve- 
ment, the Cooperative Trading Company is carrying forward its 
constructive efforts along the path of social progress, 


THE GRAND AVENUE BRANCH 
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PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


By JACOB LIUKKU 
General Manager 


At this writing we are on the eve of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of our organization. The date of incorporation of our company 
is May 5, 1911, although actual business transactions started 
about a year before. ; 

In passing the milestone of a quarter century of cooperative 
trading, it is. of interest to look back into the history.. of our co- 
operative organization. We may profit by reviewing some, of the 
things that have taken place during the period of these twenty- 
five years. At this time, when so many people are becoming 
interested in cooperation, we should have so much more reason 
to pause for a moment and review our accomplishmen:s and pos- 
sible benefits. 

FROM “RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM’ TO COOPERATION 

At the’ time when our organization was born the spirit of 
“rugged individualism’ was at its height in this country. The 
matter of making money, getting rich and gaining power, was a 
dream of every individual, whether he was a business man, a pro- 
fessional, ora laborer. The idea of cooperation was unknown to 
the great majority. Only in a few isolated cases in which immi- 
g-ants had come into contact with consumers’ cooperation in their 
own native land did we find any cooperative activity. The fo'ks 
who had become conscious of the fact of economic oppression in 
their native land, and who sensed it also here, are the ones who 
brought about the birth of our organization twenty-five years ago. 

A housewives’ milk strike, a very insignificant incident in 
itself, brought the thing to life. Out of this insignificant inci- 
dent has grown our present organization which has become an 
economic factor not only in the immediate neighborhood, where 
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FIVE-TON TRUCK FOR HEAVY HAULING 


it was born, but in the entire community. Also, it has become an 
outstanding example among the consumers’ ae 3 organiza- 
tions in the country. 

Much credit goes to the pioneers of the Gennivaien, Although 
they. were a small group, they were consumer-conscious. ,They 
were willing to “‘stick it out’’ even.at times when it seemed. fool- 
ish to the outsider to hang on any longer, and waste time and 
effort to keep it alive. These pioneers had faith in the principles 
on which the organization was founded. They knew that the idea 
was sound. For them, the difficulties were only temo aoe? 
were building for the future. 

The first eight years of operation: were. only partly successful. 
They were years of alternate ups and downs. The question of 
getting. competent help was a ‘source of constant worry for the 
members. The material benefits: derived ‘from the: society were 
not vety encouraging. There. were even occasional losses: The 
climax. of misfortune came in 1918.when a*thorough checking 
of the company’s records and inventory showed a loss of over 
$5,000.00. This was just about: all the organization could stand. 
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SERVICE STATION AND GROCERY STORE 


In spite of this, the members resolved with renewed determina- 
tion to carry on. After installing a better method of keeping 
records, and after making other necessary changes, the organiza- 
tion was ready for another experience. 


THE TIDE TURNS 


At this point, the tide turned for the better. We were now 
entering a period of steady progress. Although our first store 
which was opened in 1916 was less successful, the dairy depart- 
ment was making steady headway and was carrying the store 
with it to success. 

Since then, steady success has marked the last sixteen years of 
our cooperative activity. The savings made by the members and 
customers have amounted during that period to $280,000.00, or an 
average of almost $18,000 a year. Part of these savings has been 
Paid in interest on share capital and about 10% has been trans- 
ferred to the reserve fund. The biggest part of the savings, about 


$200,000.00 in all, has been rebated to the members on their 
purchases. The rebates have been paid either in cash or in the 
form of shares of stock. That part of the savings which has been 
paid in shares has made our expansion program possible. 

Through this plan, the 2,000 consumers who are now members 
of our organization have become the owners of a milk plant, a 
bakery shop and six grocery and meat markets. The milk plant, 
the bakery shop and three of the stores are located in our own 
buildings and soon we are going to own also our own modern 
gasoline and oil station. All this has been possible through co- 
operative effort. 

And that is not all. In addition to this, it is safe to say that the 
consumers have benefited by a higher quality. of merchandise-and 
dependable service. This phase of the service is significant. 
When the consumer is depending on the service performed for 
private profit, he has rights on one side of the counter only, but 
when he enjoys cooperative service, he is master on both sides of 
the counter. In the cooperative store, the consumer is selling to 
himself. Many of us do not realize this important fact. 

Our commercial success has brought many people into our 
organization as members. They started to trade first, and, through 
the arrangement of their patronage dividends’ being applied on 
shares, later became shareholding members in the organization. 
These people have created for themselves, with their savings, a 
large institution and they scarcely realize that they are the ones 
who own it. It is still news to many of our members when they 
learn that they are actually part owners of our institution. Our 
job is to inform them about it. 


PROGRESS NOT STOPPED BY DEPRESSION 


The depression years have not stopped our progress. We have 
gone on building continuously. No doubt, depression has slowed 
us down some. However, we have opened up three more stores 


in the last five years, and are going ahead with a large expansion 
program at the present. We must admit that we have committed 
mistakes in the course of the long years of our endeavor but we 
are trying to learn by these mistakes. During the depression years, 
we have learned to be more cautious, if not conservative, in our 
undertakings. 

Our aim, however, is to always move ahead, to keep on im- 
proving and correcting the defects. Our present-day concern is 
to build a bigger and better institution, perfecting the organiza- 
tion to serve and satisfy, and to benefit the members to the full- 
est extent. We regard our cooperative as an invaluable asset in 
the hands of the consumer. A quarter of a century of hard work 
has not been in vain. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENT SHOWN 


The figures for 1935 show an improvement over the previous 
year. This improvement is not merely accidental. There are 
reasons for it. Employees are an important factor in making a 
store or a department a success. Unwilling and incompetent help 
has ruined larger organizations than ours. Shifting and changing 
help in the cooperative organization is always painful. It is not 
done as easily as in private business. We do it only when it is 
absolutely necessary. i. 

During the last year, we have tried to make special efforts to 
train our help, particularly the store help. We have held monthly 
meetings of the entire store personnel. At these meetings prac- 
tical problems have been discussed. We intend to keep up these 
meetings, because we have found them very beneficial for both 
the stores and the employees. We are holding our regular 
monthly department managers’ meeting in which the manage- 
ment committee from our board of directors takes part. These 
are the meetings in which the management problems in each re- 
spective department are discussed. These meetings are very essen- 
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tial and should be continued. 
IMPROVEMENT IN BUYING 


The present large volume of merchandise handled in out 
stores and markets enables us to effect savings. Our buying de- 
partment is kept busy in supplying the stores. We are constantly 
reaching closer to the sources of supply, eliminating middlemen 
between the consumer and producer. Practically all of our canned 
vegetables are now hauled in directly from the canneries with 
our own truck. During the canning season last fall, we hauled 
in all our fruit from the Michigan produce market where we 
purchased them. We have always found it difficult to get good 
eggs all year round. We have solved this problem by making 
connections with egg producers in Wisconsin, from whom we 
pick up the eggs weekly with our own truck. The eggs are 
brought to our warehouse, candled, and packed for our trade. 
Our volume is large enough to make it pay. 

It is a service which will mean much to our stores and we are 
proud of it. We are now beginning to wonder what we can do 
to shorten the route of our meat supply from the producer to the 
consumer. If anything can be done, we will do it—slow, but sure. 

Considering the fact that we are operating an organization 
which handles practically everything in the line of foods, we 
think that we have done remarkably well. We are not specializing 
in any particular line in the food industry, such as groceries, 
meats, dairy products and bakery goods, or ice cream—each of 
which is a line in itself—but we are conducting all of these. We 
must know a little about each of them and must learn to master 
all of them. Besides all these mentioned, we are planning to go 
into a new field; namely, the gasoline and oil field. In order to 
do this successfully, we need the full understanding and coopera- 
tion of our members at all times. We invite constructive advice. 
It will help us in carrying out our daily duties. 
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IMPROVEMENT STILL NEEDED 


Better warehouse facilities will be necessary for us to meet our 


merchandising requirements. We should have better quarters for 
our bakery shop. Perhaps it could be moved to our present 
warehouse after we get a new building for grocery storage. This 
is only an idea. We hope that we can do something soon to im- 


prove our bakery. These and a number of other things are in line 


for improvement. 
How fast we can take care of all needed improvements Pe 
how fast we can keep on impzoving and building, will depend 
entirely on our members. They are the ones who hold the key 
to the development of our organization. It depends on them 
whether or not they want this organization to go ahead and pros- 
per. It is theirs and no one else is going to build it. 

A quarter of a century of cooperative effort has built our co- 
operative to what it is today. It has been built out of thousands 
of small savings by our members which they have made in their 
purchases at the cooperative. Had they made their purchases 
somewhere else they wouldn’t have the Cooperative Trading Com- 


pany as it is today. Some one else would have pocketed the sav-_ 


ings our members have made in all these years. 


INDEPENDENT MERCHANT DISAPPEARS 


The Independent Main Street Merchant is rapidly disappearing 
as the out of town chain organization invades the town. They 
have practically taken over the main street already and are mov- 
ing into the neighborhood centers. The profits made in trading 
are flowing out of town to larger financial centers. Small towns 
are losing their independence to the larger cities and the people 
living in the small towns will soon be mere servants to cunning, 
invisible, out of town profit-takers. What can be done with this 
unhealthy development so injurious to our communities? 
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We believe that Consumers’ Cooperation offers the solution to 
this problem, Through it we can save our independence, and 
through it we can keep the profits in our own community where 
they rightfully belong. Everyone, as a consumer, should study 
and think this over. It is a vital question to all of us. 

Our efforts will prove beyond any doubt that the cooperative 
way of doing things is the safest, soundest, and most practical 
way of solving our economic ills. Will the consumers see it? 
Are they willing to do it? Are they interested in saving them- 
selves from the chaos and economic slavery that are facing them 
today? We hope they will. 


GROWTH OF THE CO-OPERATIVE TRADING CO 
THROUGH TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


SHarE Ner 
YzEAR MempbgrsHie SaLes CaprTaL Prorirs 
1911 62 $ 6,810.00 $ 630 $ 74 00* 
1912 101 12,420.11 1,008 784.68 
1913 136 14,350.00 1,698 1,119.00 
1914 170 16,980.00 2,810 620.00 
1915 184 20,737.75 3,090 1,000.35 
1916 232 37,110.00 4,510 22.56* 
1917 260 95,241.00 5,820 104.08* 
1918 306 ‘106,336.00 6,430 5,658.91* 
1919 340 128,302.74 7,200 2,890.87 
1920 421 183,078.80 7,040 8,243.80 
1921 540 157,559.56 9,050 5,594.22 
1922 632 195,212.23 19,010 8,605.95 
1923 720 284,153.09 24,390 11,381.78 
1924 784 353,442.11 32,780 15,235.73 
1925 873 497,204.63 37,450 21,658.36 
1926 1,041 556,290.26 44,030 15,757.21 
1927 1,200 579,617.62 * 47,710 24,135.77 
1928 1,351 679,198.22 54,520 24,169.69 
1929 1522 797,567.06 61,000 41,983.83, 
1930 1,814 818,753.55 70,190 35,565.50 
1931 . 2,037 766,157.71 75;53088 26,576.88 
1932 2,050 607,016.24 78,350 9,544.00 
. 1933 2,096 534,478.32 76,760 15,799.58 
1934 2,109 546,903.08 75,040 597.60 
1935 2,062 631,408.32 72,140 19,345.28 


*Indicates Deficit. 
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OUR MANY SERVICES 


The services rendered our members and customers are numer- 
ous and varied and they are being added to constantly, as the 
business expands. At present we are operating, for the sole bene- 
fit of the consumers and producers, the most up-to-date dairy 
plant on the North Shore. Twenty trucks and wagons are in ser- 
vice in Waukegan and adjoining communities, supplying more 
than 3,000 consumers with pure wholesome milk and other dairy 
products. Our delivery equipment is famous for its neat, clean 
appearance. Our dairy products are known to be of the very high- 
est quality. “Good Milk” and “Cooperative” are usually linked 
together in the minds of those who know the quality of our prod- 
uct. Our high standard of quality is maintained by scientific 
handling and processing of the milk all the way from the farmer 
to the consumer. The milk is produced and distributed for the 
sole purpose of giving the people the best milk it is possible to 
obtain and not for the purpose of making profits for the stock- 
holders of a big distributing corporation. 


CONSUMERS CONTROL QUALITY 


We bake every loaf of bread we sell. As the people who eat 
this bread own the plant in which it is baked and do so only 
because they know it is the only way they can be assured of the 
highest quality, nothing but the best of raw materials go into this 
product and they know that when they are eating cooperative 
bread, they are eating the best it is possible to produce. Our 
bakery also produces all kinds of cakes, pastry, cookies, and 
rolls, all of the same high quality. 

In addition to the dairy and bakery, we are operating six gro- 
cery stores and meat markets, a combination ice cream parlor and 
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retail bakery store, and a service station. We manufacture our. 
Own ice cream which is distributed exclusively in our own stores. 
Our stores are all stocked with the best products the market affords, 
and are known far and wide as the best food stores in Waukegan, 
While five of these stores and meat markets, are located in Wau- 
kegan and one in Highwood, we maintain an extensive delivery 
system which reaches as far south as Highland Park. 

Our recently opened Service Station, at the corner of Belvi- 
dere and Jackson Streets, is very conveniently situated to serve a 
large percentage of our members and customers. Co-op brand 
merchandise is sold at the station which is a guarantee of high 
quality and satisfaction, a fact that should give it our members’ 
popular support and patronage. vee 


UNIFORM PRICING ON GOODS 


We do not indulge in the practice of offering a few leaders 
each week by way of advertising “bait’’ to induce people to buy in 
our stores and then have to make up the money lost on these 
leaders by overcharging our customers on something else. We 
maintain a policy of uniform pricing on a fair and honest basis 
and return to the customer anything that is left over after the 
expenses of operating the business have been met. If you will 
compare our average prices, day in and day out, with our private 
business competitors, you will find them to be fair and reasonable. 

All food manufactured and distributed by the Cooperative 
Trading Company is absolutely dependable and is the best to be 
had. As the business is not run to make profits for any one, but 
solely to supply the people who own it with the food they want 
to eat themselves, there is no incentive to handle anything but the 
very best products it is possible to make or the market affords. In 
fact the business is run with the health and happiness of its mem- 
bers and customers always in view and uppermost in the minds of 
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the mafiagement. 

In short, we are just a big cooperative family, organized to 
serve ourselves collectively, protect our own interests and do away 
with the foolish competitive method of producing and distribut- 
ing necessities of life, 


OUR GOVERNMENT 


' The Cooperative Trading Company is a consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ cooperative organization serving the interests of both and 
run for their mutual benefit. The business is owned and con- 
trolled by more than 2,000 consumers, mostly workers employed 
in industries in Waukegan and vicinity, and some 60 producers 
who supply the Company with milk for its dairy. 

HOW THE COMPANY IS MANAGED 

The members, or in other words, the consumers and producers 
who own the shares of the society, meeting in annual and semi- 
annual meetings, determine its general policy and elect a Board 
of Directors which has supervision of their business between 
membership meetings. The Board of Directors employs the man- 
ager, who has immediate charge of the business. 

In the membership meetings of the society, each shareholding 
member has but one vote regardless of the number of shares he 
or she might hold. This gives each member an equal voice in the 
control of the business. The number of shares any one indi- 
vidual may own is limited to ten. As the par value of each share 
is $10, no one can invest more than $100 in the stock of the 
Company. These shares bear interest at not more than 6% per 
annum. 


CUSTOMERS GET THE PROFITS 

In all private business enterprises, the profits go to the stock- 
holders in accordance with the amount of money each has in- 
vested in the business and the one who has the most invested 
gets the greater part of the profits regardless of how much or how 
little he may have done to create these profits by purchasing and 
using the products of the enterprise. 

In a cooperative enterprise (such as the Cooperative Trading 
Company) the profits go to the people who trade with the Com- 


pany and who have thus created the profits or at least made them 
possible. The money invested in ‘capital stock receives a maxi- 
mum of 6% interest which is simply the wages paid to capital 
that is needed to finance the business just as wages are paid to 
any other servants that are needed to run the business. All the 
balance of the surplus, or profit, is rebated back to the customers 
at the end of the year in proportion to the amount they purchased 
from the Company during the year. 

For the past fifteen years our annual trade rebates have aver- 
aged between 3% and 4% of each customer’s purchases. Thus, 
the person who bought $500 worth of merchandise from the 
Company during the year received in trade rebates $15 if the rate 
was 3% or $20 if the rate was 4%. If this person owned his 
full quota of the shares of the Company, he received in addition . 
to the trade rebate, $6 in interest on his investment, at a rate of 
6%, making a total return of $21 in the former case or $26 in 
the latter. Farmers supplying milk to the society receive a rebate 
on their milk sales equal to one-third of the percentage paid on 
purchases. 

In a genuine Rochdale cooperative organization such as ours, 
a certain per cent is added to the cost of merchandise when it is 
sold to the consumer just as is done in private business. Out of 
this the expenses of running the business is paid. In private busi- 
ness what is left is called “profit” and the owners of the business 
pocket this balance. In a cooperative business this surplus or 
overcharge is given‘ back:to the people who bought the merchan- 
dise and from whom the overcharge was originally taken. Thus 
the consumer gets his goods at the actual cost of the goods plus 
the cost of handling and he pays no one a cent of profit. 


REBATES PAID IN CASH AND SHARES 
As the number of shares any one person may hold in the 
Cooperative Trading Company is limited to ten, it is obviously 
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necessary that the largest possible number of people must be 
shareholders in the Company in order to supply the capital to 
finance and run the business and for expanding as the demands 
for its services increase. For that reason trade rebates are paid to 
customers in shares until the customer has the full limit of ten 
shares paid for, after which his rebates are paid in cash. Any 
person who wishes to pay cash for his ten shares of stock will 
receive his trade rebates in cash from the time his shares are paid 
up in full, It would be difficult to find a place where one could 
invest $100 that would bring the return in actual material benefits 
that come from that amount invested in the Cooperative Trading 
Company, provided the investment is supported by the stockhold- 
er’s trade. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Cooperative Education was recognized by the cooperators in the 
establishment of the society as a principle of prime importance to 
the success .of their cooperative venture. Each year a substantial 
sum has been set aside for educational purposes. 

The educational work of the Cooperative Trading Company is 
concerned with the education of the membership and in impart- 
ing the message of cooperation to.the general public, The Edu- 
cational Committee consists of representatives elected from the 
membership, board of directors, employees, and all auxiliary or- 
ganizations. 

Study classes arranged during the winter months take up such 
subjects as the organization and administration of cooperatives, 
cooperative principles, and parliamentary procedure. Students are 
sent each year to the summer institutes of cooperation conducted 
by the Central: States Cooperative League. Educational work is 
also carried on within the meetings of the employees and 
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A SUMMER CLass IN SESSION 


directors. A small mimeographed paper prepared by the em- 
ployees themselves is issued every two months. 

Cooperative literature plays an important part. A large number 
of subscriptions to cooperative publications for members and 
customers are carried by the society. A library in the society con- 
tains a number of books on consumers’ cooperation and related 
subjects. New books are constantly added. Cooperative publica- 
tions are to be found in the public library of the city and in the 
libraries of nearby towns. Pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature 
are distributed. 

Meetings and entertainments to which the general public is 
invited help to spread the word. During October, designated as 
Cooperative Month, educational activities are carried on in every 
possible way. Mass meetings are held and cooperative plays and 
other entertainment are presented. Campaigns for new members 
and customers are arranged. Special displays of cooperative goods 
are to be found in every store. An outstanding event will be the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration to be held during the month 
of May. 

The value of cooperative education can be measured largely in 
terms of a growing membership, increased patronage, and a co- 
operative spirit. 
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AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Working in close harmony with the Educational Committee are 
cultural, recreational, and social groups of the society. Forming 
a background of cooperative enthusiasm, they function as educa- 
tional units of men, women, and youth. 

For a number of years a Cooperative Men’s Guild, Women’s 
Guild, and a Youth League have carried forward the educational 
work of the society in their respective fields. With a view of 
carrying on a more extensive program of activity, a change in this 
arrangement was made in the past year in the formation of the 
Waukegan Cooperative Club with a membership of both men and 
women. Among its many activities are study circles, lectures, dis- 
cussions on cooperative problems and policies, entertainments 
and social affairs. A cooperative chorus has been formed by the 
membership. 

A hardy though smaller group is the Women’s Guild. Their 
activities conform with the interests and problems more intimately 
concerned with the housewife. Here, too, educational work is 
carried on, and campaigns to secure new members and customers 
for the society are frequently arranged. Young men and women 
from the youth league are given an opportunity to attend summer 
institutes for cooperative training through the support of the 
guild. A sewing circle, entertainments and social events help to 
develop closer ties between the members. 

The youth have their own organization, the Cooperative Youth 
League. Among its membership are many from the nearby so- 
ciety in North Chicago. Speakers, literature, and study classes 
are mediums through which youth seeks a broader understanding 
of life and cooperation. Cooperative plays presented by the league 
contribute to the entertainments sponsored by the society. Fre- 
quently they compete with other cultural and social organizations 
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in the community. 

Recreational and athletic activities are promoted by the Sports 
Club functioning under the support and guidance of the Educa- 
tional Committee. The young men’s basketball team has twice 
won the trophy awarded to the winners of the Midwest Labor 
Sports League Tournament held at Brule, Wisconsin, each Spring. 
In its own community it is a winner of the annual Gold Medal 
tournament for the district. A girls’ basketball team, active for 
several years, took honors as the championship team for the Chi- 
cago area. Baseball and softball teams have participated in local 
sport circles for several years. Several bowling teams, supported 
by other auxiliary organizations, have been formed among the 
employees. Through cooperative action in play, the spirit of 
mutual effort is extended to the more serious problems of life. 


PRODUCERS SHARE IN SAVINGS 


Producers’ cooperative organizations are joint marketing asso- 
ciations through which the producer sells his product for the high- 
est possible price. The Cooperative Trading Company functions 
in this capacity in that it is owned and controlled by the produc- 
ers who supply mi!k to its dairy as well as by the consumers to 
whom it is distributed. Under the government of the society, any 
surplus or “‘profit’’ realized from its milk sales is returned to both 
consumer and producer, 

Past events in its history reveal the fact that the society has con- 
sistently sought to protect the interests of the two. In 1921, 
deciding that its price to customers was too high, the society 
reduced the retail price of milk. Private milk dealers, declaring 
a price war, attempted to force down the price paid to farmers. 
The prices paid by the cooperative to the farmers had always been 
higher than the price paid by private dealers. Impressed by this 
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fact, many of the farmers joined the society. 

During the following years, in conflicts between the farmers 
and private dealers, the society used its influence to aid the pro- 
ducers. In the milk strike of 1929, the price demanded by farm- 
ers from other dealers was based on the price paid at that time 
by the Cooperative Trading Company. Realizing the importance 
of cooperative marketing in stabilizing the price of milk, farm- 
ers in the Chicago area have organized into producers’ associations. 

Through cooperative trading as consumer as well as producer, 
farmers in the society are participating in the benefits to be 
gained through organized buying power. By affiliation and sup- 
port they are united with organized consumers throughout the 
world in the establishment of a better economic order. 


DUPLICATION EXPENSIVE 


Retail milk distribution has become a grave problem in the 
larger industrial centers and middle-sized cities. In twenty years 
it has grown from the horse and buggy raw milk peddler to a 
highly specialized industry with very much capital involved. Like 
any other industry for private profit, it has duplicated its services 
to the consumers to the extent that it has become a burden for 
both milk producers and the consumers. Competition for private 
profit has built the industry so top heavy that it has systematically 
forced the price of milk higher to the consumer and lowered it 
to the producer. This process has taken place in every city and town 
throughout the country. 

It is very common to observe half a dozen milk delivery vehi- 
cles serving the same city block. These vehicles come from dif- 
ferent milk plants operated under different management and 
overhead expenses. The men who go out to deliver milk are well 
instructed to. fight for the privilege to sell to the consumer. They 


must spend a lot of time and energy in order to keep the house- 
wife ‘sold on the best milk” and to convince prospective cus- 
tomers that they are selling just the kind of milk on which their 
families will thrive best. So intense is the high pressure salesman- 
ship in milk distribution, that the consumers often do not feel 
free in choosing their milk men and making changes at their will. 

THE CONSUMER PAYS 


The loss in uncollected accounts contributes immensely to the 
cost of milk distribution under the highly competitive system. 
Those less willing and less able to pay their bills put off the pay- 
ment of the bill from day to day and if bothered too much call 
another milk man who is just too willing to take a new customer 
so that he may be able to report to his boss that he has been on 
the job. Bills of this kind left unpaid cost more to collect than 
they are worth. In the milk business they are very common. 
Business jealousy and keen competition between distributors make 
it hard to obtain credit ratings on prospective customers on the 
milk route. 

Duplication of delivery and loss in collections are items for 
which the consumers pay dearly. But the fact is, that every time 
a new dealer appears on the street, he always gets his share of the 
trade. And the consumers, not realizing the fact that every new 
milk dealer is an added burden for them to carry, welcome him 
to their neighborhood. 

This absurd way of handling this important food can not be 
corrected under a competitive system of distribution. And if it is 
let to pass. into. the hands of private monopoly, the producer and 
consumer will be even worse off, 


‘ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY THROUGH CO-OPERATION 


A genuine remedy to this complex problem is nothing less than 
Consumers’ Co-operation, Through education, we must show 


the consumers that by centralizing their purchases into their own 
co-operative distributing agency, they will be relieved of main- 
taining the superfluous fleet of delivery rigs and unnecessary 
highly capitalized private milk plants. They will be relieved of 
unscrupulous high pressure salesmanship now pestering them 
daily. The milk producers should also be interested in this pro- 
gram, for under co-operative milk distribution, the producers 
will have a chance for their right share of the consumers’ dollar. 
Wherever the consumers have organized co-operative milk dis- 
tributing plants, they have proven to be of great benefit to both 
consumers and producers. 

On numerous occasions the Co-operative has. helped the pro- 
ducers to win better prices for milk in their negotiations with the 
private dealers. When the Co-operative has agreed to meet the 
producers’ demands the private distributors have usually given in. 
In January, 1929, when the 15,000 milk producers in the Chicago 
milk shed struck for higher prices their demands were based -on 
the price that the Co-operative Trading Company was paying for 
milk. This fact was given wide publicity in the newspapers to the 
great annoyance of the private distributors. 

The producers’ bargaining organizations alone cannot offer a 
solution to the milk problem. It will be necessary for the con- 
sumer to organize and by doing away with the wasteful duplica- 
tion of service and large private profit the consumer and producer 
both will receive a square deal. 


THE CREDIT UNION 


The Waukegan Cooperative Credit Union is a cooperative credit 
society established within the membership of the Cooperative 
Trading Company in accordance with the pzovisions of the IIli- 
nois Credit Union Law and operating under the supervision of 
the Illinois State Banking Department. 

The credit union performs two important services: It promotes 
thrift among the membership through a system of savings special- 
izing in small amounts; the funds thus accumulated are loaned 
exclusively to the members for provident and productive purposes 
at a fair rate of interest. 

Management is vested in a board of nine directors elected by 
and from the membership at its annual meetings. From among 
their own members the board selects its necessary officers, a credit 
committee, and a supervisory committee. 

Shares of the credit union have a value of $5.00 and may be 
paid for in weekly installments of twenty-five cents on each share. 
This money may be withdrawn at any time on reasonable notice. 
It is thereby a savings p!an to promote thrift. 

Applications for loans by the members are submitted to the 
credit committee which determines whether the loan shall be 
made, the terms of repayment, and the security required. Since its 
organization the interest rate on loans has remained at three- 
fourths of 1% monthly on unpaid balances. Net earnings, after 
necessary reserves are made, are returned to the members each 
year as dividends on savings. All records of the credit union are 
examined quarterly by the supervisory committee. An annual 
audit is conducted by the State Auditing Department. 

An analysis of the various purposes for which loans have been 
made by the credit union indicates the character of the service it 
is rendering to its members. These include the paying of bills and 
loans, buying and repairing autos, farming needs, doctor and 
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hospital expenses, buying and repairing homes, taxes and insur- 


ance, and school education. 


The credit union is affiliated with the national credit union 
movement through its membership in the Northern IIinois Chap- 
ter of Credit Unions, the Illinois Credit Union League, and the 
Credit Union National Association. Statistical tab!es given below 
teveal its growth for the first five year period of operation. 


CREDIT UNION STATISTICS FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


At tHe Enp TotaL SHare Ba.ance or 
oF THE YeaR Mempers Borrowers AssETs Capital Loans 
1S} Le ee ae 99 24 $ 3,141.79 $3,068.75 $2,735.00 
TOS 2s ees 5-3, 1352 50 TST TZ. 7,399.75 7,456.00 
$95 Sree ee 144 63 9,158.08 8,460.60 8,479.50 
1934 eet c c 175 83 12,127.46 11,040.50 10,890.24 
LS) pea ae 207 93 16,699.80 15,180.71 15,624.19 
DurinG THE Casi Loans No. oF AVERAGE Divipenp 
YEAR Receipts Mapg Loans Loan Rate 
TOSIh, cee $6,491.71 $ 5,185.00 41 $ 126.46 4% 
1932. eee 15,102.93 11,905.00 61 195.16 6% 
1953. cuenee 2728.17 8,951.00 60 149.18 44% 
1934. cones 21,853.06 15,904.00 93 171.01 5% 
1935.2. 28,696.26 21,629.00 109 198.43 5% 


Total....... $84,872.13 $63,574.00 364 $174.65 
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CO-OPERATIVE TRADING CO. 


DAIRY—BAKERY—GROCERY—MARKET 
ICE CREAM—AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


HEADQUARTERS 
659-669 McAllister Avenue 
BRANCH STORES 


+ 


1806 Washington Street 
1914 Grand Avenue 
1101 Belvidere Street 

818 Glen Flora Avenue 
Waukegan, Illinois 

320 Railway Avenue 
Highwood, Illinois 


* 


SERVICE STATION 
Belvidere & Jackson Streets 
Waukegan, Illinois 


